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CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 



COLONEL WATTERSON'S VIEWS 
From the Louisville Courier- Journal 

In the August number of the Nobth American Review, Col. George Harvey 
" puts his finger on the spot," as he generally does, touching the situation and the 
outlook. He does not disguise the perils. They are many. Taking the recent 
overflow of flubdub at Berlin for his text, the Reichstag for his horrid example, 
he reaches the only rational conclusion possible to an enlightened and patriotic 
Americanism. " Unconditional surrender by Germany " is the only thinkable 
basis of peace. 

" We should like to feel," he says, " as our President declared, that our war 
is not with the German people, but it is for them, not for us nor for the mis- 
representing Reichstag, to say. This only we know: that Germany, having com- 
pelled us to fight for our lives, our liberties and our honor, is our enemy, and that 
whoever is not with us in the great struggle for human freedom throughout the 
world is against us." 

Then he tells us that the real legislative body of Germany is the Bundesrath, 
of which we hear hardly anything. The Bundesrath has not only legislative 
power, but executive and judicial. The Reichstag talks, but if it should pass 
a resolution, the Bundesrath can veto it. The reason we hear so much of the con- 
versational Reichstag and so little of the potential Bundesrath is that the 
Reichstag meets in public to indulge in oratory, the Bundesrath in private to 
act. The Bundesrath is not a body of representatives of the people. It is 
appointed by the Kings and Princes; its sixty-one members are nominated by 
and directly represent the monarchs of the twenty-five States composing the 
German Empire. When the Bundesrath meets the Emperor and the Kings are 
in session: its members are their Ambassadors, not in any respect the delegates 
of the people. When it is said that the Bundesrath has the power to veto any 
legislation passed by the Reichstag, what is meant is that the Princes have that 
power, for the Bundesrath is the German monarchy in session. The Reichstag is 
merely what it has been bitterly called "a Hall of Echoes." 

Here, however, is the crux of Col. Harvey's very thoughtful, far-seeing essay: 

Our troubles are only beginning. We are at war, of course, but evidences of 
the fact are hardly perceivable. The daily routine of existence is unchanged, 
business is " as usual " and inconveniences are so few as to be unworthy of notice. 
We voted promptly, in rather grand fashion, the greatest single appropriation 
ever made and are continuing to think and decree in billions; simultaneously, 
of course, we are adjusting tax rates accordingly; but the collector has yet to 
make his first round, and, pending the arrival of the bills, with the certainty 
that the amounts will be doubled or trebled in the succeeding year, there can be 
no adequate appreciation on the part of the people of the curtailment of what 
have been regarded as the necessaries as well as the luxuries of life that must 
follow. 

The Courier-Journal has been for months trying to impress this alike upon 
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Congress and the country. It is when the tax-gatherer conies round and the 
taxes begin to be realized that the present work of the pro-Germans in America 
taken so lightly and punished not at all will get their innings. Undoubtedly the 
shibboleth, "He kept us out of war" elected Wilson and defeated Hughes. Yet 
circumstances alter cases. 

The rising generation may develop a turn for war, but the mass and body 
of the people, we fear, thoroughly commercialized, are not exalted either in their 
heroism, or their patriotism. They know little about Europe. They care even 
less. When the war shoe pinches they will blare out in response to the traitors 
and cowards, the crooks and cranks, who cry "peace, peace, when there is no 
peace." 

Nevertheless we must e'en fight to the end. The end may be a long ways 
off. We shall learn what war is. But nothing short of the complete surrender 
of the Teutonic Autocracies will suffice to make Democracy safe. To Hell with 
the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs. Then, let us hope, a new birth of free- 
dom for Germany and the German people. 

FOR A WAR COUNCIL 
From the Waco Times-Herald 

What the President needs most urgently at the moment, says Editor George 
Harvey in the current North American Review, is " a combined sieve and 
buffer." A Solomon and a Samson coalesced would collapse under the tremen- 
dous burden which now rests upon the mind and body of the President, remarks 
Colonel Harvey in a leading editorial. 

Colonel Harvey believes that the overpowering and most pressing need of 
the hour is concentration of direction of the manifold divergent forces which must 
be exercised to their utmost if we are to win the war. "Physically, although of 
toughest fiber, the President is not a superman. . . A War Council there 
must be, to co-ordinate, to perceive, to suggest, to study, to safeguard the life, 
the health, the perspective, and the vision of the leader of the Nation." 

This War Council, Colonel Harvey believes, "should comprise the five best 
minds in the country. Its members should be drawn from our entire aggrega- 
tion of brains — from the Supreme Court, from the Congress, from the Cabinet, 
from the law, from finance, from business, from labor, from any of the pro- 
fessions, from any walk in life. They need not, it is better that they should not, 
be experts in any one phase. They should be the biggest, the broadest and in- 
tellectually the strongest in the land. They should be men of such repute as 
would at once command the full confidence of both President and people. They 
should forsake completely their present vocations. They should be vested with 
such authority as the President in his wisdom and from his experience should 
deem most helpful. They should be designated by and subject to instant removal 
at any time by the President. They should receive compensation commensurate 
with their responsibilities. They should dedicate fully and unreservedly mind, 
soul and body to the single purpose of ' helping the President to help the People 
to Win the War.' Every power now in conflict has been driven to this recourse. 
It is only a question of time when the United States will be compelled to emulate 
the common example. So why not do it 'now' and save God alone knows how 
much treasure and how many precious lives to a world which must and shall 
be made 'safe for democracy'?" 

But how would the President determine on whom to lay his hands? If he 
took the behavior of party organizations for guide, he would be shut up to Bryan, 
Roosevelt, Taft, Hughes and Parker. If he consulted his own knowledge of 
men, might he not find five misfits? It seems to us that a President is given a 
Cabinet on whom he can and should rely for advice and comparison of views 
in times of stress; why set up a rival group? 
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PEOPLE AND PRESIDENT 

From the Syracuse Herald 

In an editorial article in his North American Review, George Harvey lays 
emphasis on a fact which the American people are beginning to apprize : " The 
President," he says, "now holds in the hollow of his hand the full power which 
should have been his from the beginning — a power infinitely greater than that of 
any other ruler and unsurpassed by that of Alexander or Napoleon." 

That is an indisputable truth, and yet we should not misinterpret its meaning. 
The United States has not ceased to be a self-governing democracy because its 
chief magistrate is temporarily clothed with vast autocratic power. We must 
remember that it is delegated power — the power of the sovereign people confided, 
under the pressure of a grave emergency, to their own pre-selected agent. More- 
over, it is exercised with the sanction of a Constitution which provided in advance 
for such a crisis by making the foremost of our civic magistrates the commander- 
in-chief of the military forces of the Republic, an authority which in itself 
implies the possession of autocratic power. 

In saying that the extension of power to which Editor Harvey refers is only 
temporary, we speak by the card. Let us apply a simple test. The power con- 
ferred upon the President by Congress, the representatives of the States of the 
people, the same body can revoke at any time — by a bare majority, if the Presi- 
dent consents, or by the two-thirds majority necessary to pass a bill over his veto 
if he does not consent. With this truth in mind, one clearly perceives the dis- 
tinction between a hereditary despot, who pretends to govern by divine right and 
an American President armed for a prescribed time with the power of a despot. 

It is really the power of the American people that President Wilson is now 
wielding. They have not surrendered it, but only transmitted it for a time to an 
official trustee, in order that he may use it without delay or confusion for the pro- 
tection of their national rights and interests. This power of popular sovereignty 
is as old as the Republic itself. From the beginning it was inherent in the people. 
All that is new is the present method of enforcing it to meet the needs of an 
extraordinary situation. 

RAILWAY REFORM EN ROUTE 
From the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph 

A few years ago Col. George Harvey addressed a circular letter to the rail- 
road presidents of the country, asking for a little information. He wanted to 
know why American trains could not be started and stopped as gently as Euro- 
pean ones. In England, as Arnold Bennett has told us, trains come to a stand- 
still in the station " like a dove alighting on the shoulder of a beautiful girl." 
Our trains run smoothly enough after they get started, but what a series of 
jerks are involved in the process ! And when a fast train is approaching a termi- 
nal passengers have learned by experience not to stand in the aisle, but to remain 
braced in their seats for the inevitable shock of stopping. Col Harvey's interroga- 
tion was ignored by all except one railroad executive, whose reply was simply an 
exhibition of bad temper, shedding more heat than light on the subject. 

But perhaps the Colonel's missionary work is beginning at last to bear fruit. 
At any rate it is interesting to find the president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, addressing the officers of the company the other day at their annual meeting 
at Deer Park, calling attention to this same question. " In theory," he remarked, 
" our passenger engineers are expected to start their trains so easily that you only 
know the train has started by the fact that things seem to be moving by. That 
is a very high standard, but it is possible. There is also another ideal that can 
be attained: they should stop the train so easily that you only know it has stopped 
by seeing that you are not moving. If those two things can be brought about, 
nothing that could be done by you or me would increase so much the popularity 
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of our line." It seems a little thing, but the reform suggested would add im- 
measurably to the sum total of comfort of passengers on American railroads. 

THE SIZE OF NEWSPAPERS 
To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Sib: Lord Northcliffe desires and suggests that the common newspaper take 
the form of " The Nobth American Review." 

This question has two sides. We are used to it in its present form; it is 
more easily folded and stuffed into a man's side pocket, or tucked under a 
lady's arm than a stiff solid bulk in book or magazine form. There are a hundred 
and one uses the sheets are put to after being read. (1) to put on shelves as a 
protection from dust; (2) to do up woolens and furs from moths — "moths will 
not eat through printer's ink"; (8) in the kitchen nothing could be more useful 
to polish off a stove slightly spattered from frying bacon than a crumpled up 
sheet of 61d newspaper; (4) to cover furniture and books while dust is flying. 

I refrain from further enumeration, but be assured the one hundred and one 
uses for old newspapers could easily be found. We should all like less bulk in a 
newspaper, and it is a fag when one has to hunt for the "sixth page." 

"Manipulating a newspaper on a windy day" is the exceptional use. It is 
oftener opened and read inside. Umbrellas are difficult to manage in a wind, 
but we must not discard them for that. 

It would be a comfort if the news of one day could all be contained in "a 
folio of four pages " — as Cowper puts it. E. M. P. 

Westboro, Mass., Aug. 11, 1917. 

NEVER 

From the London Queen 

The Nohth Amemican Review reaches this country late, and in the April 
number we find it still urging the question "Shall America stand idly by while 
Russia, Japan, and China fight for freedom and democracy?" Such a question 
seems to belong to very ancient history; and there was never any doubt how 
the editor of this particular Review would answer it. 

APPROVAL 

From the London Pictorial 

The strong pro-Ally sentiment of the North Ameeicak Review, embodied in 
"Why We Want War," on the cover, has been justified by subsequent action of 
the United States. This well-edited organ contains many brilliant and thought- 
full papers, from the Editor's review of "Freedom and Democracy," with which it 
opens, to the last page of " Letters." 



